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The Gulf of Ruin, &c. 


O bring about a Parliamentary Reform, has, for 

a long time, been the ardent wiſh of all lovers of 
their country, the ſteady obje& of every true patriot. 
Even thoſe who ſecretly deteſt it, becauſe they live by 
feeding on the corruption which the want of it engen- 
ders, have been its advocates and champions. Thus is 
ſufficient to prove the ablolute neceſſity of the thing. 
The enormous power of the crown, the corrupt and 
barefaced influence of what are called the higher ranks 
of the people, call aloud for reformation : and if theſe 
things are not ſpeedily effected, the nation will ſpeedily 
be driven headlong into the dreaded gulf of flavery and 
arbitrary power. New attempts and encroachments 
are every day made, and there is not a doubt but a 
ſettled plan is formed, and is now powerfully operating, 
to reduce the nation to the molt abject ſtate of ſub- 
miſſion, * 

This extenſion of the power of the crown, and the 
ſubjugation of the people, and the deſtruction of their 
liberties, Mr. Fox, in the Houſe of Commons, pub- 
licly declared to be the object of a powerful part) 
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He ſaid, in the face of that party, that he knew the 
fact, that he conceived it his duty to make it known, 
and warned his countrymen againſt the danger which 
threatened them. 

View the preſent infamous conduct of that party in 
the parliament, and tell me if the fact be not ſufficient- 
ly made out. The danger which threatens us is immi- 
nent. If an effequal ſtand be not now made, it will 


hereafter be too late. The two preſent bills, that giant- 


like are ſtriding through the houſe, are ſufficiently ter- 
rific of — : and yet we are told that they are 
only the forerunners of the ſyſtem ; a fort of prologue, 
as the Poet ſays, 


&« To the Omen coming on.” 


Shall we then ſuffer the tragedy to begin ? Allow the 
daggered monſters to ſtab our liberties before our eyes 
upon the ſtage, and after that triumphantly walk off, 
and order the curtain to be dropped, and cloſe the 
ſcene of our liberties for ever ? God forbid ! 1 have a 
better opinion of the virtue, and ſpirit of my country- 
men. They ſeem at laſt rouſed from their lethargy. 
Go on, and cruſh the daring attempt ! and having 
ſtrangled the two monſters, that have forced their way 
into the Senate, ſet about ſecuring yourſelves from the 
like danger in future. The matter admits of no delay. 
The danger is extreme—the enemy will admit of no 
terms. Their actions are clear, and ſpeak more power- 
fully than words. Deſpotic Rule is the prize, and they 
ſeem determined either to conquer, or plunge the nation 
into a civil war. This dreadful alternative can no way 
be avoided but by A RE FORM in the Commons Houle 
ot Parliament, that deſtructive inſtrument of miniſte- 
rial influence; that ſink of venal corruption. The 
houſe muſt be regenerated, and a new mode of election 
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reſorted to. This is a thing that ſeems to be agreed 
on by all, except thoſe who are maintained by public 
plunder, and feed on the corruption of the ſtate. 
What is there then to hinder us from beginning the 
operation, under ſo thorough and unanimous a con- 
viction? We ſeem to ſtartle, and each is afraid to 
put his hand to it. Why ? Becauſe we cannot altoge - 
ther agree about the mode. This is no good reaſon tor 
putting off the evil day, becauſe, until we ſet about it, 
there is no poſſibility of ever coming to an agreement. 
Let the conſtitutional voice of the, people boldly ad- 
vance, point out the proper mode and place of begin- 
ning. Let the elected members freely and difpattio- 
nately diſcuſs the buſineſs, after being properly in- 
ſtructed in the leading points by their conſtituents, 
and there is no fear but they will toon come to an 
agreement to the ſatisfaction of the nation. 

At the opening of the French Revolution the dif- 
putes among the three orders were toon ſettled by the 
virtue, the ability, and good intentions of the third 
eſtate, or Tiers Etat. The other two factious, proud, 
and inſolent orders, were ſoon reduced within the pale 
of reaſon, and taught to know, that they were made for 
the nation, and not the nation for them. They were 
conſidered as upſtart fungous, as excreſcences or wens, 
injuring the body politic, as the others do the body 
natural, 

The leading points being determined upon, by way 
of correſpondence and communication through every 
part of the kingdom, they would form the public voice, 
aul the public voice would thus inſtruct the delegates, 
or members. From this they ought not, nor would 
they dare to ſwerve. It would prevent the extravagant 
whims, and crude conceits of fanciful theoriſts, and 
ſerve as a land-mark, where every one might know his 
own, No danger could ariſe from ſuch a procceding 
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as this, for the public voice would do public juſtice, 
which is not to be expected from any abſtract princi- 
ple, or partial tribunal. Taken in this manner it will 
reſt upon a large floor, where every one may fee the 
object clearly. This will prevent partial rights, and 
partial privileges, waich are unworthy of national con- 
ſideration. Many plans of Reform have been talked 
of, and ſome held out to public view, but as moſt of 
them have been held up in party lights, and for party 

purpoſes, the different propoſers of them could never 
come to any concert or agreement. This ſhows the 
neceſſity of its being taken up on the great national 
floor, which will deſtroy the intereſted views and folly 
of all parties. 

The plan offered by the Duke of Richmond ſeems 
the only one that has met with public approbation ; and 
it is clear, that either that, or one of a ſimilar nature, 
upon the fame principle, 1s the only plan that can re- 
ſtore to the people their original and inherent rights, 
and do ſtrict and equal juſtice to every individual in 
the nation. This plan is Univerlal Suffrage; mental 
infanity, and incapacity ariſing from public crimes, 
being the only bar againſt that privilege. 

This is the true and only ground of public Liberty; 
there can be no other; and whoever attempts to fix 
it upon any other baſis miſtakes his ſubject. There 
are ſome who are adyocates for partial ſuffrage, and 
ſcruple not to declare that they would deprive the 
lower ranks, the largeſt portion of the people, of their 
right of voting, and conſequently of the right of being 
repreſented. Are thele advocates aware of the conſe- 
quences that flow from ſuch a doctrine? When men 
emerge from a ſtate of nature, the firſt act of the ſo- 
cial compact is, for each man individually to give his 
yoice in the framing of laws and regulations, by which 
they conſent to be governed. Society is a voluntary 

thing, 
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thing, and man enters into it by conſent, not by com- 
pulſion. If he chuſes to remain his own governor 
no one has a right to hinder him; and he would hard- 
ly give away this right, without ſome conſideration, 
and fooliſhly become the ſlave of any man, or any body 
of men. But finding that where there 1s no law there 
is no ſatety, he willingly enters his name in the catalogue 
of the Social Compact, and takes the arm of Society, 
which is ſtronger than his own, to protect him in his 
life, his right, and his property; and in return for this 
benefit, he lends his own ſtrength, power, intereſt, and 
authority, to the Social Compact, and to each indi- 
vidual thereof. The conditions are reciprocal; and 
the object is the protection of every thing that is dear 
to each individual, and the welfare and ſafety of the 
whole community. 

This is a clear view of the origin of Society, in its 
fimpleſt form, entered into for the purpoſe of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation.— lt is only exchanging a natural right for 
a focial right; for the natural right is the foundation 
of every ſocial right. He gives up to ſociety his pow- 
er of injuring another, and is afforded in return pro- 
tection from the violence and injury which he is lia- 
ble to receive from others. 

This doctrine is clear, rational, and founded in 
common ſenſe, and common honeſty. Ariftocratic 
parties, and the Pimps of a corrupt Court, have no- 
thing to do in ſuch an affociation as this. Ir is too 


plain and honeſt for them to have any hand in. It 


points out the natural rights and equality of man; and 
therefore thoſe who live by trampling on thoſe rights 
call it a viſionary ſcheme, and are now ſurrounding 


the orbs of heaven and hell to prevent its taking et- 


fect. 
But what I would chiefly wiſh to combat here, is, 


the ignorant and pernicious principle, of thoſe who 
would 
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would aſſume to themſelves the arbitrary power of de- 
nying the rights of ſuffrage to the lower ranks of the 
people. Theſe are a very pretty deſcription of men. 
We may expect that they will make an excellent re- 
form, and happily regenerate our conſtitution, ſince 
they thus curiouſly ſet out, by avowing a principle, 
that goes in its very firſt operation to an act of robbery, 
by depriving the moſt numerous, and uſeful part of 
the community, of their birth-right This is an ad- 
mirable ſpecimen of the wiſdom and integrity of this 
claſs of reformers. 

The wealth and ſtrength of a nation conſiſt in the 
quantity of labour it produceth. It is chiefly produ- 
ced by the lower ranks of men, and for this great be- 
nefit, and bleſſing to ſociety, they are to be deprived 
of their rights. Lhey are to obey laws, but they are 
to have no voice in the enacting of them. The ſtate 
would be inſignificant without their ſtrength, and 
the wealth which they produce, but they are not to 
enjoy and exerciſe the privileges of a Citizen, They 
are to be driven about like Aſſes for the benefit of 


others, but they are thought unworthy of enjoying 


any rights or comforts themſelves, They are to make 
bricks, but they are to have yo ſtraw. In ſhort, as 
the lately penſioned Apoſtate ſays, they are “the Stor» 
i Muititude,”” and ought to be fed on acorns, while 
their {weat and hard- earned ſubſtance; is to be con- 
verted to the uſe of him, and his unprincipled coad- 
Jutors, and told out at the rate of four thouſand pounds 
a year, (a ſum which he is now enjoying, for writin 
ainſt the liberties of mankind) while many of thols 
who furniſh theſe enormous ſums are pining away in 
want, unable, under their oppreſſions, to procure the 
neceflaries of life | 
It has been alledged by theſe honeſt, doughty, and 
ingenious Reformers, that the lower rahks are too ig- 
norant 
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norant and ſtupid to be allowed a vote; that they will 
make a bad uſe of it. This implies, that thoſe who 
enjoy a ſuperior underſtanding are not honeſt; that 
they will corrupt and impoſe upon the ſimple and leſs 
informed. Now, if I could bring myſelf under a con- 
viction, that any order of the community ought to be 
deprived of the privilege of a vote, theſe are the men. 
To attempt to influence and corrupt, is a good reaſon for 
disfranchiſement ; it ought to operate as a puniſhment : 
for ſuch men are unfit either to be electors or elected. 
There is infinitely more danger from theſe men, than 
from the honeſt ſimplicity of the uninformed. Beſide, 
the larger the ſcale of election, and the oftener it is ex- 
erciſed, the leſs we have to apprehend from corruption, 
and all unjuſtifiable means.. Take away the caule, 
and you need dread nothing from the effect. If the 
people are not tampered with, they will always give 
their votes honeſtly. Univerſal Suffrage, and An- 
nual Elections, will ſecure this conſtitutional deſi— 
deratum. The theatre of ſuch an eleQion is too 
extenſive to be ſtrewed over with guineas, and the 
ſhortneſs of the acts will render the benefit of the play 
not worth the purchaſing. Nothing can ſhew the force 
af this reaſoning in a itronger light, than the preſent 
ſituation of Election and Repreſentation in this coun- 
try. Election and Repreſentation are now almoſt en- 
tircly in the hands of thoſe who pique themſelves upon 
their underſtanding, rank, and intormation, and who 
think this a ſufficient reaſon, no doubt, to keep it there, 
and exclucle all others. What has been, and is now, 
the effects of this ſyſtem ? Is not the repreſentation 
without the confidence of the People ?* Is it not a 
mais of the molt aſtoniſhing venality and corrup- 
tion, acting in the moſt barefaced manner, and in d1- 
rect oppoſition to the ſenſe of the nation? Is it not 
a millſtone about the neck of the People, which, 
if they cannot ſhake off, will grind them to pieces? 
Fs it any thing, in effect, but an inſtrument in the 
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hands of a deſpotic government, which has loaded 
the nation with four hundred millions of debt, rhe 
moſt aſtoniſhing act of villany that was ever commit- 
ted among a free people | Would an honeſt repreſen- 
tation have done this? This has been done by your 
enlightened men, who cannot allow the poor man to 
have a vote, for feat that he ſhould abuſe it. Could 
it be 1n worſe hands than it is now in, ng that 
the poor were to enjoy it excluſively? I believe no 
honeſt man, that knows theſe things, will ſay that ic 
could, 

Why then do thoſe partial reformers, (if there 
be any who have honeſt views, and are only 1 
attempt to narrow the foundation of public liberty? 
A partial reform neither will, nor ought to ſatisfy 
the nation. Nor is there a power any where exiſting, 
or that can be made to exiſt, that can have any ſuch 
authority. For who is he, or they, who ſhall tell 
another, that they can lawfully take away his rights ? 
If any man ſhould perſiſt in maintaining this doctrine, 
the injuſtice of which is ſo extremely plain, after ha- 
ving bad an opportunity of being juſtly informed, I 
ſhould not heſitate in believing him to be a diſhoneſt 
man, ſuppoſing his underſtanding not queſtionable. 
A man whoſe voice is not in the repreſentation is in a 
ſtate of ſlavery. Society has excluded him, and for 
that reaſon it has no right to call upon him to contri- 
bute towards its ſupport. This is perfectly fair. The 
Socicty did not chuſe to inveſt him with its privi- 
l-ges, and conſequently it has no right to call upon 
him for his property, He 1s not in a legal ſenſe be- 
holden to Society for any thing. What he gets is 
owing to his fituation as a man, not as a member of 
Society, If he is not in the body politic, he is to 
that body as a ſtranger ; and fince it has denied him 
the legal privilege of a member, it would be extreme- 
ly unjuſt to call upon him to ſupport its inſtiturion, 
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Every rational good that political ſociety can hope 
for, preſents itfelt from the conſideration of univer- 
ſal repreſentation. It corrects all partial evil, which 
in this contradicts Pope's aſſertion, ** that partial evil 
is univerſal good.“ It cuts up all pretenſion to mur- 
muring, by giving the people a right of appointing 
ſuch ſtewards as they can confide in ; and it they 
ſhould now and then chance to be miſtaken, which, 
under ſuch circumſtances can rarely happen, the 
ſhortneſs of the truſt, will render the power of much 


. abule, almoſt impoſſible. But a partial reform leaves 


in it the ſeeds of future conteſt and diviſion, It gives 
one party cauſe to triumph, and the other party a 
more juft cauſe to be ſullen and diſatisfied; and, like 
diſhoneſt actions in private life, while the rogue is 
exulting in his ſucceſsful villainy, the injured perſon 
is meditating the quickeſt mode of being revenged. 

Ata period when public liberty begins to be ſo 
well underſtood, it is equally ſhameful and ſurpriz- 
ing, to find, that there ſhould be a ſet of men ſo loſt 
to ſenſe and virtue, as to be the avowed champions 
of ſuch a notorious principle of public injuſtice. One 
would think that they could not diſtinguiſh between 
right and wrong; fince the principle in this, as well 
as in all ordinary caſes, is ſo extremely obvious. But 
let me bring the cafe more nearly home to theſe men 
—Since they are ſuch advocates for the violation of 
principle, they can have no objection, ſurely, if we 
ſhould begin with them. — What right have they to 
object to have done unto them, what they are at- 
rempting to do unto others. If they feel any repug- 
nance to the principle, when applied to themſelves, 
let them learn to reſpect the rights of others, and ceate 
to proſecute ſo unjuſt a ſcheme. 

But theſe wrong notions, and dereliction of princi- 
ple, have their ſource in the ſpring of a corrupt govern- 
Went, from which lies and impoſture are continually 
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flowing; and as the water of the Nile bleſſes and ferti- 
lizes the land of Egypt, ſo by a contrary operation the 
infectious potions of a court, the deadly night-ſhade of 
1niquitous government, poiſon this land, and drown the 
ſentes of too many of its inhabitants. It 1s not, as J 
have heard ſome people ſay, that men are not ripe for 
freedom, becauſe they do not all think juilly, but be- 
cauſe the pageantry and the faction of a court intereſt 
dazzle and confound their underſtanding. It they were 
fairly dealt with, they would be in love with liberty to 
a man. It is their intereſt to be ſo. But the people 
of England have ever been impoſed upon, and always 
will be while things are upon their prelent footing. 
— While the Crown can do no wrong; while it can 
make War and Peace at its pleaſure ; while the Houle 
of Commons is its obedient humble ſervant, its mere 
lacquey, while it holds the ſtrings of the public purſe ; 
while theſe abuſes exiſt the people muſt be the dupe ; 
they mult be kept at variance for the ſport of their 
Rulers, and like bull dogs, made to worry one another, 
inſtcad ot, with a maie noble revenge, falling foul on 
their inhuman oppretto!s; 

One of the chict means of keeping the people from 
C0151:19% to an union with refpect to a reform, aid re- 
drei of grievances, is the circulation of infamous court 
news-pape:'s. Such compoſitions ought not to be to— 
lerated in a free State. They are of an infamous nature. 
Their object is corruption and public impoſition. The 
liberty of the preſs ought to be free and unreſtrained, 
It ought to encourage a free diſcuſſion, and diſpaſſio- 
nate inquiry into all kinds of learning, into every art 
and Science, that can humanize, improve, and adorn 
mankind; without being ſubject to any fear, check, or 
control. But ſuch a latitude as this, does, not imply a 
right to propagate lies and falſehood. A nation might 
as well make Jaws to encourage vice and wickedneſs, as 
to allow its government thus to propagate them. A 
government cannot necd theſe things. If it does it is a 
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ſacbion. Theſe vehicles of poiſon make men of the 
ſame country, the ſame village, and the ſame houſe, 
enemies to each other. Father againſt ſon, and mo- 
ther againſt daughter, They make men champions 
for war, tyranny, and bloodſhed; and caule them to 
{acrifice the deareſt intereſt of their country, and the 
lives of their fellow creatures, toa damnable, and def- 
perate gang of about a dozen depredators, who live and 
tatten by the miſeries of mankind. 

Can any uncorrupt, and unbiaſſed man, be an adFo- 
cate for theſe things ? I repeat it ; and add, that no vir- 
tuous government would, nor any free nation c, 
to tolerate theſe things. 

This is a terrible example, that the beſt things in 
the hands of vicious men can be made ſubſervient to 
the moſt wicked purpoſes, fince the ingenious and no- 
ble art of PRINT ING is allowed to be converted to the 
moſt horrid end, that of ſetting mankind to butcher 
one another ;—making Reaſon bring forth Diſcord 
Peace produce Strife one Nation deſtroy another, and 
keep the inhabitants of the ſame land at perpetual va- 
riance, when Intereſt, Humanity, and Reaton, call them 
into union. 

This evil could not happen, in a national ſenſe, were 
the governmeat on a right toundation ; but having an 
intereſt to ſupport oppoſite to the good of the people, 
fraud and impoſture become neceſſary, and the circula- 
tion of lies, diviſion and ſtrite, the chief end for which 
court neus- papers are eſtabliſhed. Nor does it weaken 
the force of theſe reſlections, that writings of a differ- 
ent tendency in part counteract this poiſon. Some 
peoples prejudices are too powerful for theĩr reaſon, and 
their inclinations more prone to crror and vice, than 
to virtue and a rational way of thinking ; and to coun- 
tenance the ſtupidity of ſuch peoples opinions is to con- 
firm them in their folly, and by blinding their under- 
ſtanding, draw them into an oppoſite intereſt, and 
make them enemies to the hberticy of their country. 
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The buſineſs of Government, rightly conſtituted, is, 
to execute the laws, not to make them, as in fact ours docs, 
and to act in obedience to the ſenſe of the People. 
But our government is commonly in oppoſition to it. 
The progreſs of the American war, the lying and art- 
ful commencement of the preſent war, the invaſion and 
ſubverſion of the deareſt rights of the People, in fact 
by an armed force; (for London and its environs are 
tull of troops, ready to be called out on the ſlighteſt 
pretext) ſufficiently prove the truth of thele affertions. 
— The bills, now forcing their way through a corrupt 
Senate, are the moſt aitoniſhing atiumption of power; 
a proof of the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic government 
that ever was attempted among a people that pretended 
to conſtitutional Freedom. PaixE was certainly right. 
If a Government can do this, there can be no Conſti- 
tution—the very name is a joke, or, more properly, an 
inſult. 

A nation that had a proper regard for its liberties 
would not ſuffer its government to make laws. It is 
irrational. It is the moſt prepoſterous ablurdity.—lts 
adminiſtration ought not even to have a ſeat in a houſe 
of legiſlation. Its function is altogether executive, ad 
9:17 to be confined lo that.—\Vhen the government in 
1716, or the parliament at its command, which is the 
{ame thing, repealed the triennial act, and paſſed the 
ſeptennial one, the nation loſt the only corner- ſtone of 
its conſtitution, and the government took it up, and 
rendered its building impregnable. How ignorant and 
inattentive mult a nation be to ſ#ffer this! Since that 
period the parliament has been the ſervant of the crown, 


and not of the public. "Tis to this circumſtance that 


we mult aſcribe all the bloody and unneceſſary wars 
that we have been engaged in. To this alone it is ow- 
ing, that we are now tinking under the intolerable bur- 
then of tour hundred millions of debt, the price of our 
«riminal torpitude, and neglect of Public Liberty! 
The natton now feels its lots, and its ſufferings, and 
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is juſtly in a ſtate of the greateſt alarm and deſponden- 
cy, while the government is puſhing on and fortifying 
its encroachments, repealing the bill of rights, and pre- 
paring to defend its acquiſitions and pretenſions at the 
point of the ſword. 

This 1s not idle declamation. This ſtatement, and 
theſe reflections are not carried beyond the Truth; 
but are „a fair hiſtory (to borrow the Miniſter's cant 
phraſe) of exiting circumſtances,” It is meant to roule 
the torpid, and to encourage thoſe that are awake— 
to watch the ſurrounding evils, and to face the threat- 
ened danger—to draw our conſtitutional ſtrength to a 
focus, and point it againſt thoſe daring aſſaſſins, who 
are levelling their cannon point blank to blow up the 
Public Liberty | 

But I hope they will not ſucceed. The people are 
now exerciſing a conſtitutional power, that of petition- 
ing, in which, if they perſevere, the happieſt effects may 
be expected; but if they relax, we are inevitably un- 
done. Now or never is the time, when ſo juſt an occa- 
ſion offers. The hammer is up, and if the people do 
not wreſt it from the hands of the (tate auctioneer, our 
liberties will be knocked down for ever 

There is no hope but from the people's legal exer- 
tion, except in the event of a civil war, if they ſhould 
be driven to it, which is too dreadful to think on. 
The King 1s under the guidance of the Miniſtry ; the 
Peers, from intereſt, are attached to the Crown; and 
the majority of the Houle of Commons is not to be 
depended upon. It has been made appear, and offered 
to be proved in evidence, that three hundred and twen- 
ty-eight ſeats in that houſe are bought and fold, and 
like ſtalls in a fair, are private property. This is the 
ſo much boaſted of Engliſh Houſe of Commons, on 
which 1t is often ſaid, though I fear but weakly, de- 
pends the liberties of the People of England. But 
trom what I have ſaid above, it will appear, that this 
mult be a very frail dependance. That houſe is choſen 
by a ſmall pittance of the people, and this, as I have 
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Rated above, is moſtly a monopoly. The major̃ity of 
it is almoſt always with the minitter, right or wrong, 
and it would actually have ſuffered the miniſter to go 
to war with Ruſſia for the contemptible fort of Ocza- 
kow, if the People had not ſet their faces againſt it; 
for I believe he carried the vote by a majority of ſome- 
where about eighty. What then 1s to be expected 
from a Houle conſtituted in this manner, and acting 
on ſuch principles ? 

Thus does that over-bearing power, corruption, {weep 
every thing before it like a plague. This houſe, ſeem- 
ingly without the leaſt concern, votes away twenty or 
thirty millions of the public money every year, ſome 
for the uſe of foreign nations to fight their own battles, 
and ſome to fight the miniſter's own, and may there- 
fore, very juſtly be defined, to be a miniſterial vortex, 
where the liberties of the people and the wealth of the 
nation are ſwallowed up 

Theſe obſervations are certainly of a very weighty 
and ſerious nature ; and it is of no uſe to ſoften, to pal- 
late, and to cover the fore, for they are certainly true, 
and founded on public opinion. 'The public mind 1s 
extremely agitated. The wound 1s deep, and cannot 
be cured without a reformation of abuſes. The criſis 
draws ncar. Liberty is bleeding at every pore. She 
muſt be ſupported. She muſt have a cordial. Her 
wounds mult be healed ; and it is clear to nfe, that 
none but the Public will, nor none but the Public can, 
be her Phyſician. All others are quacks, that mount 
the ſtage only tor intereſt, and have very nearly poiſon- 
ed her already. But to let the figure drop. The ob- 
ject of what J have ſaid, is, to concentrate the public 
mind ; to perſuade them to be trifled with no longer, 
but to inſiſt upon a reform without delay, This is 
the proper moment, if they will but ſtrenuouſly perſiſt 
in their preſent legal meaſures. A better opportunity 
can never offer, The enemy is at iſſue with them, and 
pow is the time to try the ſuit. — 
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